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A  SECOND  OPEN  LETTER. 


43  West  Fifty-fourth  Street, 

New  York,  August  28,  1878. 

My  Dear  Grissom  : 

I  find,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  peeper,  with  perhaps  unwise 
liberality,  allows  you  the  unrestricted  use  of  writing  materials.  This 
is,  as  you  probably  know,  unusual  in  this  country  with  persons  of 
your  unfortunate  condition,  though  in  England  the  inmates  of  asylums 
are  not  denied  the  privilege  of  coi’responding  with  their  friends,  pro¬ 
vided  that  what  they  write  be  couched  in  decent  language.  I  find, 
too,  that  you  have  employed  the  facilities  thus  afforded  you,  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  a  supplementary  speech,  and  that  with  that  perfect 
adaptation  of  words  to  things  which  those  of  the  insane  not  entirely 
incoherent  sometimes  display,  you  call  this  production  a  “  rejoinder.” 
Having  great  confidence  in  your  ability  to  make  nice  philological  dis¬ 
tinctions  when  the  moon  is  at  its  full,  and  your  mania  in  its  most 
acute  phase,  I  accept  with  great  pleasure  the  term  you  use,  and  shall 
therefore  speak  of  this  last  manifestation  of  your  deplorable  state  as 
a  “rejoinder.”  It  is  true,  the  paper  is  addressed  to  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  and  that  my  “  open  letter”  was  addressed  to  you,  and  that 
some  hypercritical  persons  may  assert  that  what  you  have  written  is 
in  no  sense  a  “  rejoinder,”  even  though  the  word  be  used  by  one  who 
has  studied  law  and  was  formerly  a  “  Superior  Court  clerk.”  But 
with  that  high  disdain  wdiich  you  have  ever  shown  for  exactness  and 
truth,  you  will  probably  care  little  for  the  animadversions  of  such 
people,  and  if  a  man,  even  though  insane,  cannot  call  his  lucubrations 
by  whatever  name  he  pleases,  then,  indeed,  are  the  inherent  rights  of 
humanity  in  danger  of  subversion. 

I  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  this  “  rejoinder  ”  but  for 
the  circumstance  that  in  it,  with  the  recklessness  of  an  irresponsible 
individual,  you  make  certain  charges  which  involve  other  persons, 
and  that  you  assert  some  things,  which  though,  like  all  else  you  say 
mai'ked  by  those  characteristics  we  expect  to  find  in  malignant 
lunatics  might,  perhaps,  have  some  weight  with  those  who  do  not 
know  you,  or  who,  like  you — though  honest — are  incapable  of  dis¬ 
criminating  between  facts  and  assertions. 
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Yon  say,  for  instance,  my  Grissom,  that  in  my  “  open  letter  ”  to 
you  I  took  no  heed  of  the  charges  you  had  made  against  me.  How 
could  I,  when  all  I  had  ever  seen  of  your  speech  was  the  extract  or 
synopsis  printed  in  the  Washington  newspaper  to  which  I  then  re¬ 
ferred  ?  Your  memory  is  failing.  Please  try  and  call  to  mind  that 
your  speech  appeared  in  the  newspaper  on  May  16th,  that  my  “  open 
letter  ”  was  dated  June  1st — the  day  of  its  publication — and  that  the 
speech  in  full,  as  extracted  from  the  American  lournal  of  Insanity , 
was  not  issued  by  you  for  several  weeks  thereafter.  I  did  not  see  it 
till,  on  the  29th  of  J uly,  I  bought  two  copies  of  the  journal  mentioned, 
from  the  agents,  Messrs.  Wiley  &  Son,  of  this  city. 

I  find  in  that  paper  an  article  on  the  first  page  headed  “  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond  Effectually  Gone  Eor,  the  Hew  York  Herald  Denounced,  and 
the  New  York  Tribune  Criticised.”  It  consists  of  vituperation  and 
abuse  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  argument.  There  is  nothing  in  it  from 
which  I  could  be  required  to  vindicate  myself,  and  I  answered  it  as  I 
have  answered  the  ravings  of  other  fools,  ££  according  to  its  folly.” 
You  deny  that  you  gave  this  synopsis  to  the  press.  But  that  it  was 
given  by  you,  and  that  your  only  object  was  to  gratify  the  lowest 
feelings  of  your  degraded  nature,  are  sufficiently  apparent,  both  from 
the  accuracy  of  the  extracts  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  intro¬ 
duced.  Thus:  “Dr.  Eugene  Grissom,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  read  a 
lengthy  but  most  eloquent  and  able  memoir  upon  £  True  and  False 
Experts,’  traversing  with  luminous  footsteps  the  oft-trodden  path 
of  medical  jurisprudence  in  its  relations  to  the  evidence  of  medical 
experts  before  courts  of  law,  with  the  use  and  abuse  of  such  testimony 
in  prompting  the  arguments  of  counsel,  the  charges  of  judges,  and  the 
verdicts  of  juries.  The  Doctor  drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  blood¬ 
stained  Nemesis  of  law  in  former  centuries — a  sanguinary  idol,  red 
with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices  as  foul  and  hideous  as  the  gory 
fetich  of  Dahomey  or  Congo,”  etc. 

Now,  I  ask  those  who  have  read  the  masterly  productions  of  your 
pen,  especially  the  glowing  autobiography  to  which  I  have  already 
called  attention,  whether  anybody  but  you  could  have  written  such  a 
farago  as  this.  Is  not  Grissom  to  be  detected  in  every  word  ?  Does 
he  not  obtrusively  come  forward  in  every  sentence  ?  Are  not  the 
features  with  which,  from  long-continued  gazing  at  his  beautiful 
portrait,  I  have  become  so  familiar — features  beaming  with  such  a 
mixture  of  criminality  and  insanity,  that  Dr.  Maudsley  would  rub 
his  hands  with  gleeful  satisfaction  at  sight  of  the  specimen — photo¬ 
graphed  on  every  line.  Oh,  my  friend,  seek  not  by  a  vile  little  lie 
to  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel.  The  ostrich,  when  pursued, 
sticks  its  small  head  into  the  sand,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  its  great 
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body  is  exposed  to  view.  By  your  speech  I  would  know  you,  even 
though  your  mind,  for  a  time,  put  on  the  semblance  of  decency,  and 
your  deportment,  by  the  miraculous  interference  of  “the  gory  fetich 
of  Dahomey  or  Congo,”  appeared  to  be  that  of  a  gentleman. 

You  say  my  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  body  of  your  speech, 
and  you  think  thus  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  I  had  no  warrant  for 
taking  all  your  slanderous  falsehoods  to  myself.  This  is  subterfuge  ; 
this  is  equivocation ;  the  trick  of  an  individual  lacking  the  boldness 
which  so  practised  a  liar  as  you  ought  to  possess  if  you  expect  success 
in  your  art.  You  headed  the  newspaper  article  with  my  name  ;  you 
mentioned  it  again  in  the  description  of  your  speech  ;  you  quote 
twice  from  books  of  mine  in  your  address,  as  published  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Insanity,  and  yet,  because  in  your  open  allusions  to 
me  you  do  not  actually  mention  my  name,  you  supposed  you  could 
escape  all  responsibility  for  your  wretched  and  disgraceful  conduct. 
Heaven  knows,  however,  that  I  never  had  any  serious  idea  of  hold¬ 
ing  you  responsible.  You  are  malicious,  but  you  are  weak  ;  you 
are  criminal,  but  you  are  insane ;  you.  utter  malignant  falsehoods, 
but  you  are  not  fully  aware  of  what  you  are  saying ;  you  do  your 
utmost  at  a  piece  of  veiy  dirty  work,  but  you  are,  as  I  told  you  be¬ 
fore,  and  as  Dr.  Wallace,  late  of  your  State,  but  now  of  Texas,  told 
you,  the  tool  of  others — known  here  as  the  “  Asylum  Bing.”  How 
far  you  possess  what  social  philosophers  call  “  punishability,”  I  am 
not  quite  sure.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  among  those  of 
the  insane  to  whom  some  punishment  should  be  meted  out  when  they 
violate  the  canons  of  law  or  propriety,  your  name  leads  all  the  rest. 
But  I  have  no  disposition  to  urge  the  point  against  you,  and  though,  as 
I  said  before,  had  I  been  present  when  you  delivered  your  speech,  I 
might  have  been  persuaded,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  to  give  you  a 
sound  horsewhipping,  my  self-reproach  the  next  moment  would  have 
been  more  painful  to  me  than  the  cuts  on  your  back  and  shoulders 
would  have  been  to  you.  That  you  will  be  punished,  and  that 
severely  too,  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  doubt,  but  I  decline  to  be  your 
executioner.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  will  do  something  toward 
making  that  functionary’s  way  straight  and  his  task  easy  when  he 
comes  to  do  his  duty. 

You  make  a  great  deal  of  the  point  that  when  I  give  my  time  and 
knowledge  to  the  examination  of  a  case  on  trial  I  am  paid  in  money. 
Of  course  I  am,  when  I  can  get  it — which  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case — and  so  would  you  if  you  had  the  opportunity.  If  there  is  any 
one  of  your  friends  here  who  does  not  do  the  same  thing  I  would 
like  you  to  mention  his  name.  Opinions,  my  dear  Grissom,  are  my 
capital.  I  make  my  living  by  giving  them,  and  I  have  done  a  good 
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deal  to  settle  the  principle,  now  well  recognized  in  this  and  other 
States,  that  opinions  cannot  be  extracted  from  a  medical  expert  with¬ 
out  his  consent.  Fortunately,  however,  I  am  able  to  say  with  truth 
that  I  have  never  expressed  one  that  I  did  not  believe  to  be  true,  and 
that  I  have  many  times  refused  to  give  them  to  support  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  unjust  causes,  though  offered  sums  of  money  at  which  you 
would  open  both  your  eyes  and  your  pockets. 

When  you  allude  to  my  use  of  Lombard’s  thermo-electric  differential 
calorimeter  (though  you  do  not  venture  to  name  the  instrument)  in  the 
case  of  Gen.  Clingman,  of  your  State,  you  manifest  a  degree  of  ignorance 
which  would  be  laughable  in  a  sane  person,  and  which  ought  to  con¬ 
vince  your  adherents,  if  you  have  any,  of  your  approaching  dementia. 
The  gentleman  has  told  you  correctly  what  took  place.  I  did  place 
one  battery  on  the  forehead  and  the  other  on  the  occiput,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  congestion  of  the  brain  existed. 
I  examined  other  regions  of  the  cranium  in  a  similar  manner.  I  use 
this  instrument  many  times  every  day,  and  have  done  so  for  several 
years  past.  You,  of  course,  do  not  know  of  Lombard’s  researches,  or 
of  those  of  Broca,  myself,  and  others  on  this  subject,  though  they 
have  long  been  before  the  medical  profession.  A  paper  is  now  be¬ 
fore  me,  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  of  Brooklyn,  on  ‘'Cerebral  Thermome¬ 
try,”  which  was  read  before  the  American  Neurological  Association 
at  its  last  meeting,  and  which  will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  * Jour¬ 
nal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  for  July,  1878,  and  published  in 
full  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  for  August. 

And  in  this  connection,  and  as  showing  the  straits  to  which  you 
were  reduced  to  find  material  for  your  last  production — “  rejoinder,” 
1  should  have  said — I  cite  the  following  letter  to  me  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  recently  a  patient  of  mine  for  a  serious  affection,  and  still 
under  my  care.  If  you  consider  it  gentlemanly  and  professional  to 
be  guilty  of  such  acts  as  the  one  you  are  shown  by  this  letter  to 
have  perpetrated,  your  ideas  of  what  is  gentlemanly  and  professional 
differ  from  those  ordinarily  held  by  well-bred  physicians. 

“  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  July  11,  1878. 

“  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  New  York. 

“  My  Dear  General  : — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Eugene  Grissom,  of  North  Carolina,  inquiring  if  you  had  operated 
upon  me  ‘  for  abscess  of  the  liver  or  spleen,’  and  also  ‘  if  you  [I  ]  have 
no  objections,  please  state  what  was  the  fee  charged  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  J.  N.  Camden’  [another  patient,  brother-in-law  of  Col.  Thomp¬ 
son,  on  whom  I  had  operated  for  abscess  of  the  liver]. 

“  I  replied  in  substance  that  you  had  operated  on  Mr.  Camden, 
aspirating  his  liver  for  two  abscesses,  and  also  upon  me,  aspirating 
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the  spleen  for  enlargement,  by  which  I  obtained  great  relief,  and 
possibly  a  permanent  cure,  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  concerned  the 
public  to  know  what  fee  was  charged  in  either  case. 

“  As  he  says  he  does  not  intend  to  use  my  name,  but  only  the 
facts,  I  presume  he  means  to  £  go  for  ’  you. 

t£  Yours  truly, 

££  W.  P.  Thompson.” 

If  blushing  is  possible  with  you,  your  face  must  have 'been  suffused 
when  you  read  the  letter  to  which  Col.  Thompson  refers. 

You  allude  to  my  connection  with  the  “Johnston  will  case.”  I 
heard  from  several  friends  of  your  researches  in  that  direction,  and  I 
wrote  you  some  time  since  that  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  a 
full  report  of  my  evidence  if  you  would  give  me  some  data  in  regard 
to  your  early  youth,  of  which  I  was  in  search  ;  but  you  were  so  impo¬ 
lite  as  not  to  answer  my  letter.  Now,  my  poor  friend,  nothing  that 
has  yet  occurred  is  to  my  mind  so  strikingly  indicative  of  your  deplo¬ 
rable  mental  condition  as  your  reference  to  that  case.  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  called  on  to  give  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  points  involved, 
and  my  views  met  with  the  emphatic  approval  of  such  eminent  legal 
authorities  as  Mr.  Charles  O’Conor  and  the  late  Chief  Justice  Chase 
and  Justice  Nelson  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  besides  many 
others  of  almost  equal  celebrity.  I  also  gave  evidence  under  oath, 
and  answered  such  questions  as  were  put  to  me  to  the  best  of  my 
understanding  and  belief.  That  the  testator  was  insane,  I  had  not, 
nor  have  I  now,  the  slightest  doubt.  Among  the  counsel  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  testamentary  capacity  of  Mr.  Johnston  were  my  friends,  the 
late  Governors  Graham  and  Bragg,  and  the  present  Governor  Yance. 
The  judge  who  tried  the  case  was  the  Hon.  A.  P.  Merrimon,  now 
United  States  Senator  from  North  Cai’olina,  who  I  am  also  happy  to 
be  able  to  rank  among  my  friends.  All  these  gentlemen  gave,  and 
those  who  live  continue  to  give,  me  their  confidence  and  respect.  If 
there  was  anything  improper  in  my  conduct,  woidd  they  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  it,  and  would  Governor  Yance  and  Senator  Merrimon  look 
upon  me,  as  I  know  they  do,  as  a  fit  associate  for  men  of  their 
social  and  professional  standing  ?  You  have  lost  what  little  head  you 
had  if  you  do  not  see  the  full  bearing  of  your  accusation,  which  is  as 
much  an  imputation  on  the  honored  dead  and  the  living  as  it  is  on 
me.  A  furious  maniac  is  in  some  respects  a  dangerous  individual. 
Give  him  a  bludgeon,  and  he  lays  about  him  in  his  blind  rage,  heed¬ 
less  where  the  blows  fall,  so  that  some  one  is  struck ;  but  if  it  turns 
out  that  his  chib  is  merely  a  sham  one,  like  that  used  by  the  clown  in 
the  pantomime,  his  efforts  only  serve  to  excite  our  risible  faculties,  and 
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the  harder  he  strikes  the  more  we  laugh — laugh,  that  is  if  we  do  not 
rather  pity  him. 

But  it  occurs  to  me,  like  the  remembrance  of  some  hideous  dream, 
that  there  may  be  a  deep  political  significance  in  this  charge,  and 
that  you  are  not  so  ignorant  of  its  bearing  on  Governor  Vance  and 
Senator  Merrimon  as  you  would  have  it  appear.  Of  course  you  know 
that  both  these  gentlemen  are  candidates  for  the  United  States 
Senatorship  to  be  vacant  on  the  4th  of  March  next.  Grissom,  my 
friend,  did  you  want  to  ruin  their  prospects  by  thus  lugging  them 
into  your  “  rejoinder  ”  as  partners  with  me  in  guilt  ?  Do  you  want  to 
be  United  States  Senator  yourself?  You  are  so  deep,  so  Avary,  so 
fruitful  in  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unscrupulous,  especially 
in  politics,  that  I  really  begin  to  distrust  you.  I  suppose  office-hold¬ 
ing  has  become  a  necessity  of  your  nature,  so  that,  like  the  horse¬ 
leech’s  daughter,  your  cry  is  continually  “  more  !  more!  ”  Still,  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  either  of  the  eminent  statesmen  I  have  named 
will  be  set  aside  for  you.  The  old  North  State  has  never  sent  either 
criminals  or  lunatics  to  represent  her  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  it  would  be  something  of  a  fall  for  the  seat  once  held  by  a  Man- 
gam,  a  Graham,  a  Bragg,  and  a  Merrimon  to  be  occupied  by  a  Grissom. 

And  then,  as  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  climax  of  your  “  re¬ 
joinder,”  you  publish  the  charges  and  specifications  preferre  l  against 
me  by  Mr.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  then  Secretary  of  War.  Why,  within 
the  last  six  months  I  have  circulated  several  thousand  copies  of  them 
throughout  the  country,  together  Avith  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  in  regard  to  the  injustice  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  me.  Your  action  has  no  sting  for  me  now.  The  wrong 
to  which  I  was  subjected  is  a  matter  Avliich  all  good  men  acknoAvledge, 
and  Avithin  a  short  time  Avill  be  fully  righted  by  my  restoration  to  the 
position  from  which  I  Avas  unjustly  displaced.  But,  notAvithstanding 
Mr.  Stanton’s  many  virtues,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  a  North  Caro¬ 
linian  stand  forth  as  his  defender.  Perhaps  it  Avill  increase  your 
love  for  him  to  knoAV  that  one  of  the  causes  of  his  animosity  to  me 
Avas  the  fact  that  while  I  was  Surgeon- General  of  the  army  I  persist¬ 
ently,  but  unavailingly,  urged  upon  him  the  propriety  of  allowing 
ether  and  chloroform  to  pass  through  the  lines,  so  that  your  suffering 
soldiers  might  have  the  blessed  boon  of  freedom  from  pain  while  un¬ 
dergoing  surgical  operations,  and  your  women  the  like  favor  while 
suffering  the  pangs  of  child-birth. 

You  say  in  your  “  rejoinder  ”  that  the  finding  of  the  court  ordered 
by  Mr.  Stanton,  and  the  record  of  which  Avas  never  seen  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Lincoln,  will  not  be  upset  by  any  opinion  given  by  the 
Board  of  Army  Officers,  to  Avhich  the  proceedings  have  uoav  by  law 
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been  inferred.  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  without  a  single  objection,  the  bill  providing  for  my  restora¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  the  Senate  there  was  but  one  dissenting  vote  ?  For 
a  long  time  the  Senator  giving  this  vote  has  been  alone.  He  now 
has  you  for  a  companion,  but  which  of  you  is  honored  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  most  difficult  matter  to  determine  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge. 

Now,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  Congressional  Globe  of  March  13, 
1878,  you  will  find  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  among  the  yeas  are 
the  names  of  both  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina,  and  those  of 
all  the  Senators  from  the  North  and  South  present  in  the  Chamber, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Plumb,  of  Kansas.  He  was  the  only  one  in  either 
House  6r  Senate  whom,  to  use  your  very  expressive  language,  I 
could  not  “  cajole.”  * 

I  do  not  think  that  what  Mr.  Stanton,  with  all  his  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  during  a  time  of  great  excitement,  could  not  accomplish  will 
be  effected  by  you.  I  have  been  able  not  only  to  survive  his  blows, 
but  to  prosper  under  them,  and  my  restoration  to  the  army  will  not 
be  the  act  of  three  army  officers,  but  that  of  the  whole  government 
and  people,  before  whose  might  your  little-  penny  whistle  will  not  be 
heard,  or  your  piddling  efforts  be  noticed. 

While  I  shall  not  attempt  in  this  place  to  defend  myself  from  the 
many  false  charges  contained  in  your  original  speech,  and  the 
“rejoinder,”  there  is  one  little  matter  of  a  scientific  character  to 
which  I  ask  permission  to  direct  your  attention. 

On  page  26 — I  quote  from  the  American  > Journal  of  Insanity , 
July,  1878 — you  say  in  reference  to  the  trial  of  David  Montgomery, 
who  killed  his  wife  in  cold  blood,  and  who  was  properly  convicted 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  mainly  by  my  evidence  : 

“  On  that  trial  a  physician,  called  to  enlighten  and  instruct  as  an 
expert,  asserted  that  ‘it  by  no  means  follows  that  an  individual 
suffering  from  epilepsy  is  not  as  fully  responsible  for  his  actions  as 
healthy  persons.’  ” 

In  reference  to  this  statement  I  am  forced  to  remind  you  that  I 
did  not  use  these  words  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner.  You  took 
them,  or  your  friends  of  the  “Asylum  ring”  did  for  you,  from  a 
paper  of  mine,  entitled  “  Medico-Legal  Points  in  the  Case  of  David 
Montgomery,”  published  in  the  lournal  of  Psychological  Medicine 
for  January,  1872.  However,  we  will  let  that  pass.  One  lie  more 
or  less  is  a  small  matter  for  you. 

You  quote  this  sentence  as  if  it  was  a  gross  medical  heresy — a  cruel 
judgment,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  many  innocent  lives, 
or  as  you  beautifully  put  it,  to  hand  “  the  helpless  accused  over 
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to  the  hangman  at  the  demand  of  the  populace  thirsting  for 
blood.” 

Now  let  us  reason  together,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  are  capable  of 
that  process,  and  let  us  see  whether  the  dictum  you  have  quoted  is 
gratuitious  and  unsupported. 

Falret,1  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  side  of  the 
responsibility  of  epileptics,  says  : 

“  The  first  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  mind, 
relative  to  the  medico-legal  relations  of  epilepsy,  is  this :  Should  all 
the  epileptics  who  commit  criminal  acts  be  regarded  as  insane,  and, 
therefore,  irresponsible?  Some  physicians,  laying  too  much  stress 
on  the  eccentricities  of  character  and  of  conduct  observed  with  the 
majority  of  epileptics,  even  with  those  who  have  preserved  all  the 
appearances  of  reason,  declare  for  the  affirmative.  They  contend 
that  the  simple  proof  that  an  individual  is  suffering  from  epilepsy  is 
sufficient  to  acquit  him  of  criminality,  as  not  having  enjoyed  mental 
freedom  at  the  moment  of  accomplishing  the  act  imputed  to  him.  A 
doctrine  so  absolute  cannot  be  accepted  without  reserve.  It  extends 
to  boundless  limits  the  sphere  of  irresponsibility,  and  if  generally 
adopted  by  physicians  would  greatly  lessen  their  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  magistrates,  who  will  never  admit  that  the  sole  fact  of  ejn- 
lepsy  is  sufficient  to  absolve  an  accused  person.  Physicians  ivho  only 
observe  the  epileptics  of  insane  asylums  may  be  inclined  to  adopt  this 
absolute  opinion.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  essentially  intermit¬ 
tent  character  of  the  intellectual  troubles  with  epileptics,  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions  of  the  accessions  of  delirium  leave  generally  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  experience  them  evident  and  durable  traces,  even 
in  the  intervals  of  paroxysms.  Put  v;hen  we  do  not  restrict  our  ob¬ 
servations  to  the  eprileptics  who  are  confined  in  lunatic  asylums ,  when 
we  extend  it  to  all  those  who  live  in  society,  without  any  one  suspect¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  this  disease,  it  is  imptossible  not  to  accord  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  epileptics  the  privilege  of  moral  responsibility ,  if  not 
during  their  whole  lives  at  least  during  a  portion  of  their  lives.” 

I  commend  the  lines  I  have  italicized  to  your  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation.  They  are  the  more  entitled  to  it  as  Falret  is  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  a  large  insane  asylum  in  France. 

M.  Le  Grand  Du  Solle,2  Physician-expert  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of 
the  Department  of  the  Seine,  says: 

“  Eighteen  months  ago  M.  Trousseau  proclaimed  from  the  acade¬ 
mic  tribune  that  it  was  the  duty  of  physicians  to  snatch  from  the 


1  L’etat  mental  des  epileptiques. 

2  Le  folie  devant  les  tribunaux.  Paris,  1864,  p.  45. 
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scaffold  a  great  number  of  epileptics  reputed  to  be  criminals,  and  he 
sustained  with  ardor  the  doctrine  of  the  irresponsibility  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  epilepsy.  M.  Trousseau  has  unhappily  promulgated  a  medi¬ 
co-legal  error,  for  every  epileptic  is  not  a  lunatic.” 

And  then  he  also,  though  formerly  a  resident  physician  of  an  in¬ 
sane  asylum,  calls  attention  to  fact  that  the  physicians  of  these  asy¬ 
lums  are  not  proper  judges  on  the  matter  in  question. 

And  Kraft-Ebing  1  declares  that : 

<£  We  cannot  establish  a  uniform  formula  for  the -determination  of 
the  degree  of  responsibility  of  epileptics.  Each  case  must  be  judged 
for  itself.  Many  epileptics  remain  exempt  from  mental  complica¬ 
tions,  and  are  consequently  responsible.” 

Liman  2  asserts  that  not  every  epileptic  has  suffered  damage  to  his 
mind,  and  that  to  this  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  the  difficulty  attendant 
on  the  attempt  to  determine  the  responsibility  of  such  persons  for 
offences  committed. 

Delasiauve,3  who  has  discussed  this  question  with  much  fulness, 
says : 

“  We  should  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  epileptic,  in  committing 
reprehensible  acts,  does  so  necessarily  without  moral  liberty,  and  that 
in  consequence  he  has  a  right  to  immunity.  By  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
man,  and  that  lie  has  his  faults  and  his  impulses,  he  can  yield  as  other 
people  to  a  principle  of  self-interest  or  to  a  criminal  premeditation.” 

And  certainly  you  will  admit  the  authority  of  the  one  more  writer 
I  beg  leave  to  cite,  as  you  have  quoted  him  with  such  unction  in 
another  connection — Mr.  Balfour  Browne.4 

“  We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  remark  upon  the  un¬ 
practical  refinements  of  those  persons  who  have  made  mental  diseases 
their  study,  and  there  is  ample  room  still  left  for  the  censure  of 
alienist  physicians.  Those  who  assert  that  all  epileptics  are  insane, 
and,  therefore,  irresponsible,  err  as  much  upon  the  one  side  as  the 
Lord  Justice  Clei’k  (Inglis),  who  said,  ‘  Disease  of  the  brain  is  not 
insanity.  Disease  of  the  brain  is  bodily  disease,  and  insanity  is 
mental  disease  ;  and  no  amount  of  bodily  disease  will  justify  you  in 
pronouncing  the  persons  insane,’  did  on  the  other.” 

I  ask  your  particular  attention  to  what  Mr.  Browne  says  of 
“  alienist  physicians.” 

And  yet,  my  dear  friend,  there  is  one  more  author  I  must  quote — 
one  whose  distinction  is  well  known  to  you,  and  whose  greatness  you 

1  La  responsibilite  criminelle,  etc.  French,  translation.  Paris,  1875,  p.  158. 

2  Zweifelhafte  Geisteszustande  vor  Gericht.  Berlin,  18G9,  p.  25. 

3Traite  de  l’epilepsie.  Paris,  1854,  p.  484. 

4  The  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity.  London,  1871,  p.  231. 
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have  yourself  so  energetically  exploited— one  whose  authority  1  am 
sure  you  will  admit  as  far  exceeding  in  weight  any  that  I  have  yet 
cited.  His  name  is  Grissom,1  and  the  paper  he  wrote,  and  which  is 
now  before  me,  is  entitled  “Notes  .on  Epilepsy.”  This  very  remark¬ 
able  memoir  is  made  up  chiefly  of  quotations  from  other  writers,  and 
I  find  that  you  have  referred  to  me  approvingly  by  name  no  less  than 
six  times,  and  have  cited  largely  from  my  writings  on  epilepsy — 
using  them  as  authority  and  to  sustain  your  own  views.  On  page  55 
you  say  : 

“  It  is  not  to  be  held  that  every  one  who  may  have  had  epileptic 
attacks  is  to  be  freed  from  criminal  punishment.” 

So  very  much  like  my  own  language  is  this  assertion  of  yours,  that 
it  is  almost  certain  you  must  have  had  my  memoir  under  your  eyes 
when  you  wrote  it,  before  you  had  acquired  your  present  ideas,  and 
before  you  were  induced  to  make  me  the  subject  of  your  unprovoked 
attack. 

So  much  for  this  question.  It  is  enough  to  show  your  ignorance 
and  mendacity,  as  well  as  your  malignancy. 

But  there  is  a  feature  of  this  memoir  of  yours  to  which  I  am 
tempted  to  ask  further  attention.  So  long  as  you  quote  other 
writers,  what  you  say  is  perfectly  intelligible,  but  as  soon  as  you  in¬ 
dulge  in  your  own  lucubrations,  your  insanity  becomes  fully  manifest. 
Some  people  have  a  great  respect  for  what  they  cannot  understand. 
It  must  have  been  for  such  that  you  wrote  the  following  delicious 
pieces  of  incoherence.  For  heaven’s  sake,  what  do  you  mean  by 
proposing  such  conundrums  as  the  following  (p.  51)  ? 

“  Do  not  the  apparent  operations  of  consciousness  present  as  herein¬ 
before  detailed,  in  the  intermediate  conditions  of  the  epileptic  seizure, 
fail  to  reach  such  absolute  consciousness  as  implies  the  presence  of 
judgment  and  power  of  the  volition,  by  reason  of  the  inability  to  regis¬ 
ter  momentary  impressions  so  as  to  insure  continuity  of  thought:  thus 
involving  a  momentary  or  molecular  forgetfulness  so  to  speak,  in  the 
same  manner  that  entire  memory  of  the  whole  transaction  is  want¬ 
ing  after  its  completion  ? 

“  Is  not  this  analogous  to  the  failure  of  the  motor  tract  to  inhibit 
or  check  the  impulses  that  reach  the  extremities,  as  paralysis  or 
chorea  ? 

“  Is  not  the  suggestion  pertinent  therefore,  that  the  resisting  or 
tonic  power  of  this  peripheral  nervous  distribution  to  the  irregular 
and  inco-ordinate  impulses  from  the  irritated  nerve-centres,  may  not 


1  Transactions  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  held  at  Salem,  N.  C.,  May  22,  1877. 
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be  the  indirect  cause  of  the  explosion  upward  to  the  cortical  nerve- 
cells,  of  the  nervous  convulsion,  by  reason  of  reflex  excitation  of 
the  vaso-motor  influences  upon  the  supplying  arteries  of  the  sensory 
portions  of  the  brain  ? 

“  Shall  we  believe  in  the  more  or  less  definite  localization  of  the 
powers  of  the  nerve-centres,  or  in  the  separate  departments  of  their 
functional  power?  Does  not  the  possibility  of  teaching  an  aphasic 
patient  to  speak,  show  that  the  substitution  of  certain  functional 
activities  may  take  place,  in  the  event  of  the  paralysis  of  its  original 
source  of  force  ? 

“  Does  the  sudden  resumption  that  sometimes  occurs  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  power,  in  its  entirety,  proceed  from  healthy  peripheral  exci¬ 
tation  and  stimulation,  along  the  motor  tracts  that  have  been 
exercised,  by  the  internunciatory  power  from  the  vicarious  nerve- 
centre  ? 

“  The  elaborate  studies  with  the  microscope  of  Dr.  Schmidt  of 
New  Orleans,  upon  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system  furnish 
food  for  thought  in  connection  with  the  probable  disintegration  of 
the  tissue  molecules  that  forms  the  nidus  of  epilepsy. 

“  Upon  the  theory  that  the  molecules  of  the  fibrillfe  of  a  nerve, 
with  the  connecting  tissue  between,  transmit  the  nervous  impulse  by 
either  isomeric  transformation  of  their  substance,  or  as  Dr.  Schmidt 
rather  supposes,  by  an  action  akin  to  electrolysis,  may  it  not  be  that 
in  epilepsy  a  modified  and  more  unstable  isomeric  movement  may 
take  place,  along  certain  portions  of  the  motor  and  sensory  tracts,  or 
throughout  ? 

“  And,  returning  to  the  genesis  of  the  affection,  if,  as  there  would 
seem,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ultimate  granules  which  lie  within 
the  cell  contained  in  the  nerve-centre  or  cranial  ganglion,  so  to 
speak,  are  first  observed  as  the  organizing  elements  of  the  gray  mat¬ 
ter,  in  the  foetus,  may  not  this  substance  in  the  child  of  ejiileptic 
parents  be  so  impressed  with  a  hereditary  chemical  bias,  as  to  affect 
every  portion  of  the  inchoate  nervous  organization,  so  as  render  it 
easily  susceptible  of  unusual  isomeric  transformation,  by  what  may 
be  called  catalysis  in  physiology,  or  otherwise  ?  ” 

I  feel  that  I  must  ask  pardon  of  every  one  but  you  for  dis¬ 
figuring  this  letter  with  so  much  of  your  nonsense.  My  only  excuse 
is  that  it  furnishes  evidence  additional  to  that  already  brought 
forward  of  the  lamentable  mental  disease  of  which  you  are  the 
subject. 

On  reading  it  a  few  days  since  to  one  of  the  most  learned  psycho¬ 
logical  physicians  of  New  York,  I  said  to  him  : 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  writer  of  such  stuff?  ” 
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££  Think  !  ”  he  exclaimed  ;  ££  why,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  of 
him.  He  ought  to  be  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  I  would  sign  a  certificate 
for  him  on  that  alone.” 

££  But,”  I  replied,  “he  is  already  in  one.” 

“Then,”  said  my  friend,  “we  have  another  illustration  of  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.” 

“Yes,  he  is  in  a  lunatic  asylum,”  I  answered,  “but  he  is  a 
superintendent.” 

“  A  superintendent  !  Then  God  help  the  poor  creatures  he  super¬ 
intends.  If  they  are  worse  than  he,  their  condition  is  indeed 
deplorable.” 

You  assert  in  your  “  rejoinder  ”  that  the  Chief  Justice  did  not 
decide  that  you  were  not  entitled  to  your  position  as  superintendent 
of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  you  adduce  the  certificate  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  show  that  I  made  a  misstatement  in 
asserting  the  contrary.  How,  such  unblushing  effrontery  as  this,  is, 
I  think,  unprecedented.  Certainly,  though  you  might  deceive  per¬ 
sons  not  residents  of  your  State,  you  could  scarce  expect  to  impose 
on  North  Carolinians,  all  of  whom  must  know  that  the  decision  in 
question  was  given  by  Judge  Smith  before  he  was  made  Chief 
Justice.  Yerily,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  come  to  grief  if  you  keep 
on  in  this  way. 

Speaking  of  me,  in  you  speech,  you  say — and  I  must  confess  that 
it  shocks  my  innate  feeling  of  modesty  to  be  obliged  to  quote  your 
laudatory  remarks :  “  He  writes  books  which  are  accepted  in  the 
medical  world  by  a  large  and  admiring  clientage ;  books  in  which  he 
walks  among  cases  of  rare  affections  as  numerous  as  the  soldiery  of 
an  army,  and  yet  diagnoses  with  unerring  certainty  as  with  the 
magical  wand  of  a  Heller  or  a  Wyman.  He  is  the  honored  member 
of  numerous  medical  societies,  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  such  as  the 
Neurological  Society  of  the  metropolis  of  this  country,  and  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  in  a  most  resj^ectable  University.  He 
has  the  great  dailies  of  the  country  under  his  command  and  has 
waxed  great,”  etc.,  etc. 

Now,  my  very  worthy  and  acutely  maniacal  friend,  did  it  never 
occur  to  you,  when  you  were  making  the  above  admissions,  that 
perhaps  the  “medical  world,”  the  “  munerous  medical  societies,”  the 
“  Neurological  Society,”  the  “  most  respectable  university,”  the  ‘‘great 
dailies  of  the  country,”  and  my  fellow-citizens  among  whom  I  have, 
as  you  say,  “  waxed  great,”  have  good  reasons  for  giving  me  their 
confidence  and  esteem?  Do  you  not  think,  upon  mature  considera¬ 
tion — after  the  hot  burst  of  your  violence  has  passed — that  their 
opinion  in  l'egard  to  whatever  merit  I  may  have,  is  worth  more  than 
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yours?  Consider  the  opportunities  they  have  enjoyed  of  becoming 
intimately  acquainted  with  me.  You  admit  that  their  views  of  my 
character  and  acquirements  differ  from  yours.  Well,  I  am  sorry. 
It  is  a  matter  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret ;  but  oh,  ray  Grissom,  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  your  sirenic  voice,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  live  without  the  gracious  light  of  your  smiling 
countenance  and  even  to  endure  the  fulminations  of  your  Jovic 
wrath.  Excuse  this  florid  imagery ;  I  have  read  your  speech  with 
such  close  attention  that  unconsciously  I  am  falling  into  your  delight¬ 
ful  style  of  writing  English. 

You  will  remember  that  when  your  speech  before  the  Association 
of  Superintendents  was  up  for  discussion,  Dr.  D.  It.  Wallace,  a 
North  Carolinian,  and  now  Superintendent  of  the  State  Asylum  of 
Texas,  at  Austin,  made  a  few  remarks  which  have  attracted  great 
attention  for  their  fearlessness,  manliness,  and  freedom  from  bigotry. 
As  they  exhibit  your  conduct  and  motives  in  their  true  light,  I  quote 
that  portion  which  specially  touches  upon  the  offence  against  morals 
aird  good  manners  of  which  you  were  guilty. 

“  I  could  have  wished,”  said  Dr.  Wallace,  “  the  writer  had  dwelt 
more  upon  the  principles  that  underlie ,  and  the  rules  that  obtain,  the 
modification  to  which ,  in  individual  cases,  these  general  principles  and 
rules  are  subject,  the  cautions  to  be  observed,  etc.,  and  less  in  the  male¬ 
dictory  in  regard  to  those  the  author  complacently  hands  over  to  in¬ 
famy  as  selling  their  tongues  for  a  price  and  coining  their  brain  into 
gold  ■  for,  Mr.  President,  society  is  largely  responsible  for  all  this 
sort  of  thing.  Our  system  of  judicature  tolerating  corrupt  litigation, 
the  demand — human  nature  remaining  what  it  is — will  always  find  a 
supply.  I  say,  I  could  have  desired  less  of  the  maledictory  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  just  absolutely  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  assault  upon 
personal  character.  The  personal  attack  upon  a  distinguished  profes¬ 
sional  brother  may  have  been  called  for,  but  if  so,  the  place  for  it 
was  not,  I  take  it,  within  the  precincts  of  a  scientific  body.  I  do 
not  know,  except  through  his  works  as  an  author,  the  gentleman  so 
ferociously  attacked.  I  do  not  undertake  his  defence;  I  do  not 
propose  to  become  his  apologist.  I  presume  him  quite  competent 
to  look  out  for  and  take  care  of  himself.  But  I  am  a  member  of  this 
Association  in  which  he  was  most  ruthlessly  assailed,  not  only  in  regard 
to  his  scientific  teachings,  but  as  to  his  personal  character ;  nay 
worse,  his  theological  convictions.  Had  his  scientific  teachings  onlv 
been  called  in  question  I  might  have  been  satisfied  to  let  it  pass, 
grossly  as  they  wrere  misi’epresented.  As  I  mention  them  I  may  as 
well  say  what  is  in  my  mind,  and  ask  for  the  volume  and  page  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman’s  work  in  which  he  makes  the  statement  that 
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the  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system  of  or¬ 
ganic  life  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  has  the  same  function,  as  that  of 
tiie  cerebral  hemispheres  ;  that  the  automatic  contortions  of  a  decapi¬ 
tated  frog  are  as  much  manifestations  of  mind  as  are  any  of  the  so- 
called  intellectual  acts  of  which  man  is  capable.  Finally,  that  mind 
is  as  much  a  secretion  of  the  brain  as  bile  of  the  liver.  His  teach¬ 
ings  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Prof.  Maudsley,  deemed  no  mean 
authority  in  Europe  on  psychological  subjects.  Cabanis  is  the  only 
author  within  my  knowledge,  or  that  occurs  to  me,  that  ever  taught 
that  mind  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain ;  and  he  does  not,  as  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  he  could  not,  teach  that  mind  is  a  secretion  of  the  brain 
in  the  same  sense  that  bile  is  a  secretion  of  the  liver.  Maudsley  not 
only  does  not  endorse  the  doctrine  of  Cabanis,  but  alludes  to  it  only 
to  l’efute  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  meeting  in  Nashville 
in  1874  a  member  of  the  body  accused  Prof.  Maudsley  of  teaching 
this  docti’ine.  If  there  is  one  line  in  either  of  these  distinguished 
authors  from  which  the  doctrine  can  be  tortured  by  any  ordinary 
amount  of  ingenuity,  I  would  like  to  see  it,  and  I  engage  to  put  on, 
if  I  do  not  possess  it,  the  magnanimous  for  once,  and  to  stand  up 
before  this  body  and  confess  my  ignorance.  I  see  no  good  to  come 
from  such  misrepresentation.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  another 
count  in  my  arraignment  of  Dr.  Grissom’s  paper,  sadder,  graver  to  me 
than  all  the  rest.  He  denounces  the  assailed  as  an  atheist.  As  to 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York,  about  whose 
orthodoxy  the  Doctor  is  so  anxious,  thinks  of  God  or  his  human  rela¬ 
tion  to  Him,  I  do  not  know,  nor  does  it  concern  me  to  know.  It  is  a 
matter  with  which,  I  confess,  I  have  no  sjrt  of  disposition  to  meddle. 
This  is  a  free  country.  The  time  was  when  there  was  an  Inquisition, 
a  Torquemada ;  when  recant  or  burn  was  the  alternative  held  out  to 
a  Galileo ;  when  Giordano  Bruno  expired  amid  the  tortures  of  en¬ 
veloping  flames.  Servetus  was  wasted  by  a  slow  fire  for  opinions 
now  familiar  to  schoolboys.  These  times,  I  had  hoped,  were  gone 
forever.  These  things  were  the  work  of  bigots,  fighting  the  advancing 
waves  of  science,  destined,  they  well  knew,  if  permitted  to  advance,  to 
overwhelm  them.  I  had  hoped  the  time  had  arrived  when  men  who 
claim  to  be  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  who  knew 
something  of  scientific  methods,  could  no  longer  be  induced  to 
persecute  with  obloquy,  and  call  by  ugly  names  —  intended  to 
excite  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar — their  professional 
brethren.  Science  knows  no  such  tribunal  of  appeal.  To  be  sure, 
this  kind  of  thing  is  common  enough,  and  perhaps  will  yet  be  for  long, 
among  the  ignorant  and  their  religious  teachers,  not  seldom  as  igno¬ 
rant  as  themselves  in  all  that  tends  to  liberalize  and  enlarge  the  mind, 
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who  assume  to  themselves  all  the  orthodoxy  and  imagine  they  possess 
a  monopoly  of  all  religion  and  morals,  devoutly  certain  they  are  on 
the  direct  through  line,  baggage  checked,  to  heaven,  while  all  the 
balance  of  mankind  who  do  not  utter  their  shibboleth  will  be  eternally 
and  inevitably  damned,  world  without  end  ;  or,  if  not,  God  Almighty 
will  be  guilty  of  a  great  oversight.  This  is  the  spirit,  Mr.  President, 
that  run  no  less  a  man  than  Joseph  Priestly  out  of  England,  after 
having  mobbed  and  set  on  lire  his  house,  and  scattered  his  library  and 
valuable  papers  for  half  a  mile.  But  it  is  some  consolation  to  the 
lovers  of  soul-liberty  and  the  advocates  of  freedom  of  discussion,  to 
know  that  in  1874  a  statue  of  this  great  man  and  eminent  scientist, 
the  discoverer  of  oxygen  and  other  gases,  was  unveiled  in  the  citv 
from  which  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life  eighty-seven  years  before ;  that 
fourteen  years  previously  one  had  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Tardy  it  may  be,  but  justice  comes  at 
last.  History,  I  believe,  has  not  preserved  even  the  name  of  one  of 
his  persecutors.  I  must  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  saying,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  a  man,  any  man,  much  less  one  of 
national  reputation,  denounced,  held  up  to  execration,  his  name 
coupled  with  an  ugly  ad  captandwm  epithet ;  and  for  what  ?  the  enor¬ 
mous  crime  of  indulging  the  privilege,  so  dear  to  every  American 
heart,  of  exercising  his  private  judgment,  and,  mirahile  dictu ,  this  in 
a  body  of  professional  brethren  which  I  had  supposed  had  some 
claims  to  be  considered  a  scientific  one.  For  one,  I  claim  the  rhdit  to 
protest  against  it  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  I  am  capable.  1 
want  the  public,  my  friends  at  least,  to  know  that  there  is  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  who  does  not  propose  to  be  overawed  by  numbers, 
or  deflected  from  his  principles  by  excited  clamor;  who  concedes  to 
all  men  what  he  claims  for  himself,  the  l’ight  to  form  and  to  profess 
their  own  opinions  on  all  subjects,  theology  with  the  rest,  to  worship 
God  as  they  see  proper,  or  not  at  all,  as  they  please.  Here  I  take 
my  stand,  and  come  what  may,  persecution  in  shape  of  fire  and  loss 
of  goods  as  of  old,  or  in  shape  of  obloquy  and  abuse,  as  is  more  fash¬ 
ionable  of  late,  while  I  live,  so  help  me  God,  I  propose  to  stand  just 
here.  I  would  be  understood ;  if  the  distinguished  medical  gentle¬ 
man  of  New  York  has  incurred  the  displeasure  of,  or  in  any  way  ren¬ 
dered  himself  obnoxious  to  any  member  or  members  of  this  body,  this 
•  I  submit,  was  not  the  place  to  seek  redress — a  place  where  the  accused 
could  not  be  heard  in  his  own  defence.  An  open  field  and  a  fair  fight 
I  understand  to  be  the  rule  in  all  honorable  combat.  It  is  not  quite 
obvious  why  this  attack  should  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Grissom,  who, 
it  is  understood,  has  no  personal  grievance  of  which  he  complains, 
rather  than  by  those  who,  it  would  seem,  have  been  assailed.  It  is 
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calculated  to  give  rise,  to  say  tlie  worst,  to  unpleasant  surmises.  But 
perhaps  I  have  said  enough  to  place  me  right  on  the  record,  and  this 
is  what  I  desire.  Less  I  could  not  say  and  retain  my  self-respect.  I 
beg  to  conclude  with  a  resolution  to  which  I  do  not  expect  a  second, 
and  seconded,  not  a  single  vote  but  my  own.”  1 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Drs.  Ray,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Godding,  of  the  Government  Asylum  at  Washington — a  fact  which 
does  not,  however,  appear  in  the  proceedings,  as  published  in  the 
American  -Journal  of  Insanity — but  as  Dr.  Wallace  anticipated,  did 
not  pass  the  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded  body,  one  of  whose 
chief  distinctions  is  the  fact  that  it  has  you  for  a  member. 

This,  my  dear  Grissom,  is  nearly  all  I  have  to  say  to  you  at  pres¬ 
ent.  But  you  are  so  vulnerable  that  I  am  greatly  tempted  to  let  the 
public  know  what  a  wicked  sham  you  are  in  regard  to  some  matters 
which  you  think  are  safely  hidden  from  observation.  I  might, 
for  instance,  publish  the  particulars  of  your  fraudulent  election  to 
the  Legislature  by  means  of  wholesale  ballot-box  stuffing,  using  for 
tins  purpose  the  statements  of  Capt.  John  T.  Deweese,  who  of  his 
own  knowledge  can  give  facts  which  would  probably  place  you  in  the 
penitentiary.  I  might  show  how  you  corruptly  obtained  your  pres¬ 
ent  position  without  possessing  the  least  qualification,  mental  or 
moral,  for  the  place.  I  must,  however,  reserve  the  full  consideration 
of  these  and  many  other  subjects  pertaining  to  you  for  your  biogra¬ 
phy — “  Grissom  :  a  Biographical  Study  ” — which  I  am  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparing,  and  which  I  promise  you  will  do  ample  justice  to 
your  life  and  adventures. 

And  to  repel  at  length  any  false  charge  you  have  made  would  be 
a  waste  of  words,  for  I  do  not  consider  you  wholly  and  exclusively 
responsible  for  the  follies  committed  in  your  name.  But  when  a 
journal  founded  by  Dr.  Brigham,  supported  entirely  or  in  part  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  hitherto  regarded  through 
all  its  vicissitudes  as  at  least  respectable,  ventures  to  print  your 
tirade  of  slanders,  the  matter  assumes  an  importance  it  did  not  pre¬ 
viously  possess.  You  say  that  you  can  prove  all  your  charges 
against  me.  It  will  therefore  doubtless  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you 
to  know  that  proceedings  for  libel  have  been  instituted  against  Dr. 
John  P.  Gray,  the  conductor  of  the  journal  in  which  your  speech 
appeared,  and  from  the  press  of  which  it  was  issued  in  a  separate' 
form,  and  scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land.  Of  course  you 
will  be  a  witness  in  his  behalf — unless  your  testimony  is  rejected  on 

1  The  resolution  is  given  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  my  “  open 
letter.”  Dr.  Godding  is  there  erroneously  stated  to  be  of  Milledgeville, 
Georgia. 
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the  ground  of  your  insanity — and  as  I  shall  allow  the  truth  to  be  given 
in  evidence,  you  will  be  able,  if  I  am  as  guilty  as  you  profess  to  believe, 
to  demonstrate  my  misconduct  to  both  friends  and  foes.  Therefore, 
why  discuss  the  subject  any  further  ?  A  jury  of  our  fellow-country¬ 
men  will  soon  determine  the  matters  between  us.  If  you  prove  your 
charges— if  I  have  corrupted  courts,  sacrificed  innocent  blood,  given 
false  evidence,  and  committed  the  other  crimes  you  impute  to  me, 
you  will,  as  ought  to  be  the  result,  succeed  in  bringing  my  career  to  an 
ignoble  end.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  shown  to  be  a  pestilent 
liar,  a  malignant  scoundrel,  a  vile  slanderer,  the  base  tool  of  others, 
a  cacophonous,  hypocritical,  ranting,  howling  bigot,  the  cowardly 
would-be  assassin  of  a  reputation  which  has  sustained  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  sustain  all  assaults,  a  living,  glaring  fraud — if  you  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  of  sane  mind,  your  name  ought  to  become  a 
by-word  with  all  honorable  men  and  women  for  everything  that  is 
criminal,  and  false,  and  contemptible.  In  former  times  you  would 
have  been  tied  to  a  cart’s  tail  and  lashed  naked  through  the  streets 
of  the  town  in  which  you  lived,  or  else  have  been  put  into  the  pillory 
with  the  brand  of  “  Slanderer  ”  on  your  forehead.1  No  wonder  that 
when  you  think  of  what  you  deserve,  you  find  nothing  to  commend 
in  the  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  past  ! 

But  if,  in  His  mercy,  the  God  whom  you  affect  to  worship  has  really 
deprived  you  of  a  portion  of  your  sub-normal  reasoning  faculties,  you 
will  probably  not  possess  the  consciousness  of  knowing  that  you  have 
done  anything  amiss.  You  may  even  rejoice  with  maniacal  pleasure 
when  you  contemplate  your  evil  deeds.  Still,  the  insane  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  loved  by  their  fellow-men,  and  those  with  the  qualities  inherent 
in  you  are  generally  regarded  with  a  subdued  but  none  the  less  well- 
marked  aversion,  tempered  with  the  compassion  their  pitiable  state 
arouses  in  the  bosoms  of  all  with  a  spark  of  humanity  in  their  com¬ 
position.  Aversion  and  pity  will  therefore  be  given  to  you  while 
you  live,  and  refined  and  honest  persons  will  avoid  you  as  they  do 
other  lunatics  with  disgusting  or  malevolent  traits  of  character. 
But  sane  or  insane,  other  and  more  specific  punishment  you  deserve, 
and  it  will  assuredly  be  your  portion.  Whether,  however,  you  will 
receive  your  full  reward  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come,  be¬ 
lieving  as  I  do  in  the  inevitable  justice  of  a  righteous  God,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  need  not  disturb  the  current  of  my  thoughts,  for  I  care 
nothing  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  I  shall,  however,  deem  it 
one  of  my  duties  to  society  to  look  after  you  during  the  rest  of  your 

1  In  France  the  punishment  of  a  slanderer  or  author  of  a  defamatory  libel 
was  whipping  for  the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the  second. — Supplices 
Prisons  et  Grace  en  France  Par.  Charles  Desmaze.  Paris,  18GG,  p.  99. 
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life,  and  if  I  should  incidentally  be  something  of  a  thorn  in  your  flesh 
for  the  remainder  of  your  miserable  existence,  I  hope  you  will  get 
used  to  the  pain  as  eels  have  by  long  habit  become  accustomed  to  the 
inconvenience  of  being  skinned. 

And  I  have  little  doubt  that  before  you  surrender  the  microscopic 
attenuation,  which  it  would  be  gross  flattery  to  call  a  soul,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Being  who  in  his  most  inscrutable  wisdom  sent  it  about 
forty-seven  years  ago  to  Granville  County,  North  Carolina,  the 
thought  will  often  occur  to  you — as  it  probably  already  lias — that  the 
most  unfortunate  thing  you  ever  did,  among  thousands  of  evil  deeds, 
was  the  delivery  of  your  speech  to  the  Association  of  American 
Superintendents  of  Insane  Asylums. 

In  that  speech  and  in  your  subsequent  “rejoinder,”  you  have  gar¬ 
bled  my  writings  to  accord  with  your  own  lying  imagination ;  you 
have  attributed  to  me  opinions  I  have  never  held ;  you  have  accused 
me  of  offences  I  have  never  committed;  you  have  distorted  facts  to 
suit  your  own  vile  purposes ;  you  have,  with  a  degree  of  malevolence 
none  but  a  fiend  would  envy,  endeavored  in  the  most  wanton  manner 
to  outrage  one  who  never  injured  you  in  any  way;  you  have  violated 
the  code  of  ethics  of  gentlemen  and  physicians  by  seeking  information 
of  my  patients  in  regard  to  the  medical  treatment  I  gave  and  the  fees 
I  charged  them;  you  have  shown  how  false  and  base  and  con¬ 
temptible  a  charlatan  is  at  the  head  of  an  institution  which  is  dis¬ 
graced  by  your  pre-eminence — and  all  this  you  have  dared  to  do  in 
the  name  of  right  and  duty,  but  really  at  the  bidding  of  a  set  of  de¬ 
signing  men,  for  whom  also  an  hour  of  retribution  is  fast  approaching, 
and  whose  willing  tool  you  were  despicable  enough  to  become.  A 
distempered  and  snarling  cur  has  nobler  mental  and  moral  qualities 
than  you;  the  vibrio  that  wriggles  in  decomposing  filth  is  higher  in 
the  scale  of  existence ;  the  foul  bird  that  defecates  in  its  own  nest  is 
less  odious ;  the  wretch  who,  actuated  by  perverted  instincts,  revels 
in  nastiness  and  abominations  is  not  so  execrable ;  the  monster  who 
insults  the  mother  who  bore  him  is  more  entitled  to  human  sympathy. 
Whether  you  receive  your  dues  in  this  world  or  in  the  next  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  me  ;  but  if  a  being  as 
grovelling,  hypocritical,  fraudulent,  and  polluted  as  you  could, 
through  any  means,  escape  the  punishment  to  which  his  crimes  en¬ 
title  him,  then  I  should  lose  faith  in  the  justice  of  an  omniscient 
God,  and  wonder  for  what  purpose  hell  was  instituted.  Go,  graceless 
and  irreclaimable  quack,  hardened  and  infamous  blackguard,  sane  or 
insane,  knave  or  maniac,  and  regale  your  devious  fancies  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  your  own  depravity. 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.D. 


